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PANACEAS FOR POVERTY 


“J like not the 


cucest 


humour of bread and 


Shakspeare 


From the days of Job, downwards, 


Comforters to me) have always 


seemed the most imype riiment set of 


yeople upor ear th. 
: teu, that they 


| or you MAY see, 


nine times in tually 


eratify themselves tu what they call 


* consoling’ their neighbours ; and 


ro away Wi ale on proved satisfaction 
with their 


losophizing for ui hour and a halfupon 


pw condition, alter pli 


th disadvantages of yo ir's 

Phere are several different familes 
ofthese benevolent characters ibroadk 
and each set rub sore places in a mau. 


ner peculiar to its if 


First and foremost, there are those 


who go, in detail, through the tustory 


four calanuty, shewiny (as the case 


may b either low completely you 


have heen outwited, or how excec 


you have con 


ingly ill or absurdly 
ducted 


“ th 


sourself--and so leave you 


with ww good wishes,” andanu 


t,,** 


vilation to co and lie, when your 


troubles are over.” 
Next, ther rset, Dthink, 
tntolerable, who press the 


ire those . 


still mor 


necessity of sour resolving tmmeciate- 


ly upou “something; an i forthwith 


declare in favour of that particular 
mut isure, which, of all tine pus ers of 
your estate, is the most periect!y ct 
testable 

Tincdly come the “ whoreson ea 
terpillars,” who are what prope ¢ I 
“welltodo” inthe world; aud espe 
cially those who have become s is 
they believe by their own goo « 
duct These are very partical rly wale 
ws indeed! P recollect one such 
he was an opulent cheese monger, 


\ 
who had been porterin the same shop 








which he afterwards kept, and had 
come to town, as he used to boast, 
without cash enough to buy a night's 
lodging on hisarr:val. 

Chis man had veither love nor pity 
for any human being. He met every 
complaint of distress with a history 
of his own fortunes. No living crea- 
ture, as he took it, couk! reasonably 
be poor, so loug as there were birch 
brooms or watering-pots in the world, 
tell who asked for 
work, that “ idleness was the root of 


lie would those 
llevil;” prove to people ** that a pen- 
the who 
were without a farthing inthe world; 
and argue all day, witha min who 
had nothing, to shew that “ out ofa 
little, a lithe might be put by.” 
Fourthly, and in the rear, march 
those most provoking ruftians of all, 


ny Was seed of a guinea,” 


who uphold the pradence of always 
* putting the best face” (as they term 
it) upon an affur. And will 
your broken leg by setting it off 


these 
cure 
against somebody else’s humyp hack, 
ind so soundly demonstrate that you 
have nothing to complain of; or ad- 
mit, perhaps, (for the sake of variety) 
the fact that you are naked ; and pro- 
ceed to devise stratagems how you 
shall be contented to remain so. ~ 
And it is amazing what a number 
of (mad upon that particular port, ) 
but otherwise reasonable aud respect 
able persons, have amused themselves 
by proving, that The Poor have an 
Ihe poor ** Poor!” 
Tiiey seem really to have been set up 
iS a sort of targetforingenuity totry 


enviable condition. 


its hand upon; and, from Papin, the 
Bone Digester, down to Cobbett, the 


Bone Grubber,—from Wesley, who 
made cheap physic, and added to 
every prescription “ a quart: of cold 
water,’ to Hunt who sells roasted 
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wheat (rece coffee) five hundred per 

cent above its cost—an absolute army 
of projectors and old women has, from 
time to time, been popping at them. 
High among these philosophers, in 
deed | might almost say at the head 
of them, stands the author of a tract 
called, “* A Way to save Wealth;” 
which was published ([ think) about 
the year 1640, to shew how a man 
might thrive upow an allowance of 
TWOPENCE per day. 

The observations prefatory to the 
promulgation of this inestimable se- 
cret, are worthy of everybody’s—that 
8 every poor body'’s—attention. 

First, the writer touches, generally, 
upon the advantage of “ thin, spare 
diet ;"— xposing how all beyoud is 
“mere pitiable luxury ;'—enume- 
raling the diseases consequent upon 
high living; and pointing out the eri 
minal acts and passions to which it 
leads ;—evideutly demonstrating, in- 
deed, to the meanest capacity, that nm 
mau can possibly eat goose, and go to 
Heaven. 

Shortly after, he takes the question 
up upon a broader ground ; and exa 
mines it as one of mere worldly po- 
licy, and of mere couvenience.—* The 
man who eats flesh, has need of othe: 
things (vegetables) to eat with it ; but 
that uecessity is not felt by him who 
eats vegetables only.’"—If Leadenhall 
market could stand against that, lam 
mistaken. 

The recipes for cheap dishes will no 
doubt (wheu known), come into ge 
neral practice; so thev shall be given 
mm the Saver of Wealth’s own words 
Here is one— probably) for a Christ 
mas dmunet 

“ ‘Take two spoonfuls of oatmeal ; 
put it mto two quarts of cold waiter, 
thew stir itover the fire until it boils, 
and putin a little salt and an onion 
Aud this,” coutinues our Economist,— 
** this does not cost above a farthiwg ; 
ands a noble exhilarating meal ! 
For drink, he afterwards recommends 
the same dish, (unboiled 
form of regimen, it must be admitted, 
can be more simple, or convenient 


;—and no 





Now this man was, certamly, fas 
the phrase is,) “ something Irke” a 
projector in his way. And it seems 
probable that he met with encourage. 
meut ; for, passing the necessities, he 
goes on to treat upon the clegancies 
of life. 

lake his recipe for instance, next, 
—‘* For dressing (cleaning) a hat.” 

“ Smear a little soap on the places 
of your hat which are felthy, and rub 
it with some Aot water anda _ hard 
brush. Then scrape with the back 
of aknife what telth sticks ; and it 
will bring both grease and soap out.” 
—She book of 
I suspect the hatters bought it up to 
preveut this secret from beme known 


this author ts scarce; 


Only one more 
it is one worthy to be written im let- 
ters of gold,—worthy to staud besick 
that never-to-be-forgotten sugyvestion 
of Mes. 
the kitchen of the gods roasts '—that 


recipe—ind really 


fundell’s— she who now in 
roasts,” lu a proper sense, not as 


roasted,)—her miumortal direction t 


prevent the dovi 
“ Rub a bit of soap on the hinges !"— 
Lhis it is— 
* T'o make your teeth white 
“ Takea little brick dust on a towel, 
and rub them.”——The mechanical a 
not the chenu- 


creaking of a 


tion, (the reader sees 
cal; but potent notwithstanding. 
Sut Mrs. Rundell deserves better 
than to be quoted, in aid, on an ocea- 
sion like this; uay, merits herself to 
take rank, and high rank, among our 
public benefactors. Marry, I say, that 
the thing isso, and shall be so: for 
even amidstall the press and crowd of 
her moral and culinary precepts,— 
even while she stands already, asa 
trust,” 


“ 


man may say, in double 
teaching us good life in one page, and 
good living m another ; here, holding 
up her ladle against “excessive luxu- 


of Uam'’- 


pr rised be ber thick duodecimo, but 


rv,” such as ** Essence 


for which the world had uever kKunown 
that there was such a perfume ;) and, 
presently, pointing ont the miportanee 
and weeping over the rarity of such 


“creature wforts” as strong cotlee, 


an 
an 
int 
ed 


po 


co 


al 
ta 
dil 


au 
me 


lat 


we 
au 
be 

mi 





fas 


‘hs 
ye. 
he 
1€3 


xt, 


Pana eas fn 


and smooth melted butter ;—ever and 
anou,even amid all these ¢ omplicate d 
interests, the kind lady finds room to 
edge in a thought or two about the 
poor. 
Pour ec hantillon. 

“The cook should be charged,” 
says Mrs R, “*to save the borling of 
every piece of meator ham however 


salt; the pieces of meat which com 


from the table on the plates > and the 
bones made by the family.” “ What a 
relief,” adds she, “tothe labouring 


husband, to have a warm comfortable 
meal !"—The rind of a bam, for im 
stance, afler Mrs KR. had extracted thie 
* Essence 

Aud agai she goes ou.— Did the 
cook really enter imto this, (the love 
of her fellow 


never Wash 


creatures she would 
way as useless the peas, 


or groats, of which soup, or gruel, h 


been made ; broken potatoes ;—the 
outer leaves of lettuce ;—the necks and 
feet of fowls,” &c.; “which makea 
delicious meat soup, especially for the 
sick “— Sure, people would be talling 


sick, On purpose to eal it! 

Phe sick soupessay concluding with 
a farther direction to the cook, uot to 
take the fat oll the broth, “ as the poor 
like it, and are nourished by it!" and 
with a calculation which, if we know 


auvthig of the mathematics, might 


make Demoivre himself look to lis 
laurels * Ten gallous of this soup,’ 
concludes Mus R., “ from ten houses, 
would bea hundred gallons; andt iat, 
divided among forty families, Ww | 
be two gallons anda lalf—to each fa 
milly.’ 

Tam Marti quam Vereurt And 
dove with chalk upon a milk tally, 
ten to one else Tam Cocket q m 
Kitchener ' Aud this lady is dead! It 


' 
almost makes us waver tu our fatih 


Turn sour ve casks of table-beer, 


Ye steaks, forget to try ; 
Whi is it you are let stav here, 
And Mes. Rundell die 


But whims, (if they happen to tak 


fdat all, take the strougest hold 
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commonly upon strong understand- 
ings. 

Count Rumford, though an 
nious man, hada touch of this bonchere 
a peu d'argent disease; and his Es- 
says afford some pleasant illustrations 
of the slashing style in’) which men 
construct theories, when the practice 
is to fall upon their neighbours, 

After exhausting himself upon the 
smoky chimneys of the world, the 
Count strips the next of its nuisances, 

the beggar. 

He was to feed the poor; (encore 
the Poor !) and the point was of course, 
how to feet them at the cheapest rate. 

** Water,” then, be begins—(the 
conning rogue “ Water, I am in- 
clined to suspect, acts a much more 
important part in than 
has been generally supposed.” This 
was a goodactive hobby tostart upon; 
and, truly, his Countship, in the se- 


inge- 


nutrition, 


quel, does outride all the field, 

First, be sets out an admirable ta- 
ble, at which he dines twelve hun- 
dred persous, all expenses included, 
for the very reasonable cost of one 
pound filtcen stuilings English. 

But this (which was three dinners 
for a penny) was nothing; and,ina 
trice, the Count, going on with his 
reductions, brings down the meal for 
twelve hundred to one pound seven 
shillings And, here, he beats our 
Saver of Wealth (the contractor at 
twopence a day) hollow; because, 
with his dinner found for a farthing, 
i man must be aun example of debau- 
chery—a_ mere think of 
getting through such a sum as two 
pence a day; out of which, indeed, he 
might well put by a provision for him. 
self and his wife, m old age; and for- 
tunes for two or three of his younger 


rascal—to 


eluldren. 

The Count’s running commentary 
upon these evolutions, too, is a chef 
dcenvre inthe art ofreasoning. Atone 
time, it seems, he dieted his flock, part- 
ly upon meat which was the remnant 
Even out of evil the 
The cha 


of the markets. 
wise man shall bring good 
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rity bred was found extremely dry 
and hard; ** but, therefore, 
Count, “we found u 
than ; 
tteation necessary aud so pro onyed the 
enjovment of eating.” As for the 
meat, he soow finds thet an article quite 


sa\s the 
better 


ny other ; because it made mas- 


trswer 


unnecessary, aud actually omits it alto- 
gether w the people's soup, wethout 
the farce being discovered ! 

Bet the crowning feature of all,(and 
there Count Rumford, 
experunentiwhich he makes tn e 
to be quite certam 
rprout th 


maclh-satesivu 


isthe 
livg 
upon himself 4 


| leave 


netriitous and sto- 


qualities ol particu 


lar “olve 7 isda, bac puis 1} tiith lo 


issue this: 

* [took my cofiee and cream, with 
mydry toast, one moenme” (hour not 
given) “at breakfast, anc ate vothmg 
between thot and four o'clock. Lihenu 
ate. thie particular d sh, lt «ve, 


however, ito was a three farthing one, 


“fam! found myselfperfectly refreshed.’ 


And so the Count finishes bis 
tation upow food, by declaring the 


isser- 


Chinese to he ithe best cooks in the 
world. 

Now, T confess that (at first sight 
there would seem to be something ac- 


here, No Conubt a one 


labourers would eat farthing diners, 


Conrpliste l 


and vet rid of that « Hlawous propensity 


Which thoy lave to beef-steaks, than 


* savings,” and consequent acquisition 
of property, would be mumense. But 
| 


does the Count wot pereoive, waned cloed 
However strike his coadjutois, that, of 
this sistem: were acted pron, all the 
poor would become rich @ when they 
would beau mecomparably gre ler pat. 
sance than they are in their present 
conuditiot I urant the exist 
bot co not let us 


! 


nueevel, 
exchange it fora 


Phe Guestion ow acithieult 


preater, 
one, but there are muics that can cope 
witht, Such aturmoilasto what the 


poor shall eat! Isay, there are plenty 

of them—let them eat one another. 
Peopie must not be startled try the 

apparent novelty of this plan,—those 


who can swallow Count Rumiord's 


uners, may, Pam sure, swallow any 


the scheme 


! 
narrowly, aad (pr 


thing. 1 have examimed 
which | propos 
apart pcan see to pe ssitole ob- 
tort lio well known, that 
ratsand mice take the same mode which 
I lint at to thin ther superabun ant 
what are the 


jt lee 
jection 


population ; and 
but mice in the cheese of sou ty? l t 


poor, 


the pul lic listen only to this sugges- 


fion, and they will find that it ends 


all difficulty at once. Lyrant that there 
mizhibe some who would be raven- 
ous, at first, upon their new diet ;° es- 


pec Wlyvany whohad been living upon 


Mrs. Rael IP soup! but thatis an evil 


which would correct itself; because, 


(mirably operative and pertes 


is the prune jrle the mouths wor 


Gitinish inexact proportion with the 


meat UL pon my system, (and, | re. 
peat, I can see no objection to it), the 
poorneght 
their wumhers at) then 
oO midividual only, ina state of ne- 


old be left 


LO On pre isanthyv, reduc 


lewure, until 


cessity, sh ; ane of it were 
worth while to vo onto micetiesT could 
even for him under my ar- 
nent, by having him taught to 


his own throat, Ike the 


provid 
tat he 


plithege Clow 


clown “(larlequind onjurer.” Cer- 
tain tious, we hear, on every side, that, 
if the poor yo on mereasing they wil 
s eatup the rich; and, surely, of 


to be eaten 


fairness to he 


by them, it 


themsclves 


ry trols "8 
ouvir mn 
Anil, maore 


pected that foo many cfthem are 


ver, as it ow shrewdly sus- 
ilrea- 
dy caten up wilh laziness, why, hang 
it, al 


them be ¢ 


they are to be eaten atall, let 
ten to some purpose. 
A BRIDAT 


SONG, 


Phen bear me 


I t lover is’ ba vd—tl t rt 
n i¢ 

Ilear ve the « me of the bridal bell 

Soon shall it toll a funeral knell 


. ’ 7 ] 
Compere Matthien, 
this remark somewhere ino a general 


deteuce Of cannibalism. But my pro- 


ect dues »>so tat 


Hee 


I st 
Clo 
Qu 
De 
To- 
Lal 


An 
rh 








Hear ye the b il song this morn 
’ I pall ye rf 
{ , ; 
scalter ‘ wer n mv th 
way, 
I sl all be wither'’d as soon as they 


Clothe my form in bridal white, 
So shall it serve for my shroud to-night 
Deck with jewels my raven barr, 

To-vightit adarker wreath shail wear 
Take this fading rose from my breast, 
Aud give it to him that 
And say, a5 ve pou 


That the lover was dear, though the 


loves me bes 
ito my early tomb, 
brideyroom was come, 

FABULOUS HISTORY OF CORNWALI 


Ar the Royal Institution of Corn. 


wall, on Tuesday, the loth ult. Mr. 


flog, delivered bis yt used lecture 
on the t lous bastiory of Cornwall 
- Che lecturer, alter some preliminary 

morks on the essentials of histori al 
evidence, sal that tn his ciscourse, 
he should untforuls state from what 


wuthorties he derived 


leave the 
degree of credit to which 


entitled. —The 


Cornwall had never 


his facts, and 
midhence to determine the 
they were 
fabulous lustory of 
been treated of 
atany lenth, and therefore prese nted 


field for erudite re. 


anew and fertile 
search, and for the play of the imagt- 
vation. Mr logy divided this sub- 


ject mito five parts ;—the thabitants 


of Coruwall after the deluge ;— the 
peophiig of it hy giants ;-—its colon 
zation by some of the dispersed I'r d- 
the fabnious cavs of chivalry, 
Arthur’s 


land, cle 


, 


Jans, 
when the knights of King 
round table Aourimhed ta the 
livering oppressed damsels from the 
md necromancers : 


7 —aAnl 


power of viuits 
breaking fairy spells, &e. &« 
the * nod in which the monkish an 


nals have placed the miracles of the 


saints, the wonders jm rformed at holy 


places, and the other mpostures of 


superstitious and barbarous a 

Britain was first wm habited according 
to the Seyvon Chronicle, by a tribe of 
people trom Armenta, in Asia, shortly 
after the deluge, aud he observed, tn 
support of this theory, that it was 


) rvenel 1 
> 


tlemigration lac 
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curred towards the westward, shortly 
iter this important event.—On the 
ext part of tis subject, the lecturer 
remarked, that Cornwall, as well as 
the rest of Britain, was said to have 
been formerly inhabited by giants, of 
which the fabulous origin was, that 
a certain king of Greece had twenty 
daughters, who, being neglected by 
their husbands, couspired to murder 
them all, on their return from a dis- 
tant expedition ; that their intention 
beimy frustrated by the timely confes- 
siou of ove of them, they were banish 
ed toa western !and, then first called 
Albion, after the most beautiful of 
them ;—their gallantry being unsup. 
pressed by thew banishment, the de. 
vil mdulzed these fair dames, whence 
Mr. lloxgg 
this occurrence at 
the birth of Christ, 
Metas. 
tasio having dramatized this event, the 
lecturer quoted some beautiful pas. 
saves from him, illustrative of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hogg next examined the 
proolsof the former existence of giants, 
which he stated to rest on the uuiver- 
sal belief of nations, aud the records 
ol history, 

The lecturer then proceeded to ex- 
amine the arguments that supported 
the colonization of Albion by some of 
the dispersed Trojans. The attention 
of the learned was first drawn to this 
suljyect by the publication of a latin 
trauslation, by Jefiry, of a Welch 
manuscript, which it was pretended 
had been discovered; this work made 
much nose in the world at the time, 
aud was translated intothe vernacular 
of the unlearned ; 
—it pretended to give aw account of 


the origin of the giants. 
fixed the date of 
Q57 years before 
the epoch of Jason's voyage. 


tongue for the use 

the adventures of a party of the dis- 
persed ‘Trojans and their final arrival 
the command of 
Brutus, the grandson of Ascanius, the 


in Brita, under 
L.neas, about 356 years before 
the building of Rome ,;—it also con- 
tamed the particulars of their battles 
with the 
country,and the slaying of the enor 


son ol 


giants, who possessed the 


mous mouster, Gog Magog, &ec. and 
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gave the names of upw ards of seventy 
successive kings of the same race, up 
to the arrival of Julius Caesar. The 
lecturer voticed the corroborating 
traditions of the inhabitants of Tot- 
nes, where these adventurers are sup- 
posed to have landed, and who show 
the very stones on which they first 
set foot, and stated that although the 
sea has now retired from Totnes,there 
are evident proofs that it once came 
up tothat town. He adverted to the 
acknowledgment of Turner, in his 
history of England, who owns that 
Jeffry, even supposing him to have in- 
vented the discovery of the Welch 
manuscript, has only assembled tra- 
ditions that were long floating among 
nations, and which are noticed by va 

rious writers, 

Mr. Hogg next proceeded to con- 
sider the days of knighterrautry, and 
of Arthur's round table, of spells, of 
necromancers, &c. &c. which might 
be made to coincide, if it were per- 
mitted to snbject such a fanciful pe- 
riod to chronology, with the period 
of the downfall of the Empire of the 
West. He read some selections from 
the romance writers who have made 
Coruwall the scene of their heroes’ ex- 
ploits, and related an adventure of Sir 
Launcelot du Lac, in this county, 
said to be derived from the French 
chronicles preserved at St. Dennis, 
Sir Launcelot, after many days wan 
dering among dark and thick forests, 
came to a great castle called ‘Tintagel, 
tsarped by giants from the father of 
King Arthur. Three ofthese giants 
he overcame, and delivered a great 
number of captive ladies, &c. &c. He 
next noticed the accounts given in ro- 
mance of the bringing up of King 
Arthur under the enchanter Merlin's 
protection, and of his having been 
given into the guardianship of the 
good Sir Hector; of his going to fight 
the Emperor of Rome who had de- 
manded tribute for his kingdom of 
England, and as he was journeying 
with his army to embark, he alone 
destroyed an enormous giant at St. 
Mouut, aud founded a 


AQic davve ] 5 


church and cathedral dedicated to St, 
Michael on the spot. He gave the 
monkish version of the foundation of 
this church by which it appeared, that 
in the earliest ages of Christianity, the 
Archangel Michael used frequently to 
appear on the Mount with his drawn 
sword with which he at last drove 
away the devil, who inhabited a famous 
temple of Bell or Apollo there; and 
that in gratitude for his deliverance, a 
church was built and placed under his 
protection. 

Mr. Hoge stated in conclusion, that 
he should, on the ensuing Tuesday, 
close his lecture by treating of th 
monkish legends connected with Corn 
wall. 





THE LAS! LOOK OF GRANADA. 


O! the evening sun goes sweetly down 
Ou the old Alhambra walls 
At the close of day, when the sunbeams 
stray 
Through the lone and sileut walls 
When the shifting gleams of the parting 
beams 
Come softly trembling in, 
Through the branching boughs that the 
myrtle throws, 
On the marble floor within 


Where the gilded arches bow'd their 
heads— 
The stars are sparkling through ; 
The colonnade, where the fountain play'd, 
Night freshens with its dew ;— 
I see the slow-paced beadsman go 
Where the dancer's footsteps flew ; 
J bear the knell of the vesper bell 
Where the lordly trumpet blew 


And the stream has spread from its dusty 
bed, 
And the fount is waveless there— 
Aud the weeds are rauk, where the roses 
drauk 
The balmy evening air 
The scrolls that told of the deeds of old 
Are voiceless on the wall, 
For ahand unseen bath mantled them 
In a green and mossy pall 


But a mournful beauty sits above 
That greenness of decay— 
But uames will shine though the fane 
decline, 
Aud the hingdom pa uwa 


Al 


A 


Ai 
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And the orange-blossom breathes as 
sweet 
When the sultry day is done, 
And the dews of night as softly h ght 
On the Garden of the Sun.* 


O! well may the Moorish manen weep— 
And the Moslem’s bosom burn, 
Aé he bows the knee, when he prays tosee 
Boabdel’s reign return ; 
As he dreams of the days, when the 
torch’s blaze 
O’er the mazy Zamdra shone— 
Through these dim halls, where the fuot- 
step falls 
With a wild unearthly tone. 


*Twas a fearful hour that saw the power 
Of the Moslem rent away— 
Sad shapes were driven u’er the darken"d 
heaven 
Through the long and weary day.— 
The breeze’s breath was still as death, 
Yet sounds came wandering by, 
Like the moan that woods and waters 
make 
When winds are in the sky. 


The cresceut there showe high in air 
When the sun of morning broke, 

At the evening hour from Comaree 

tower 

Fernando's trumpet spoke 

Our kiug comes in, with the music’s din 
Aud the victor’s proud array 5 

Aud one must part, with a heavy heart, 
From the city of his sway! 


He Wwok’d not around —be spake uo 
sound— 
He stoop’d vot from his pride, 
Till bis step he stayed, where the pines 
oershade 
The lonely Daro’s side ; 
Then he turn’d him back, ov his exiled 
track 
Heturn’d him once again, 
Aud his eyes they took their last foud 
look 
Of the Paradise of Spain 


They wander’d down, where tower ard 
town 
In the vellow moonubeam lay; 
Nevada's height look’d out in light 
And the white-wall’d Sauta Fe 
It slept upow the Vega tield 
It sparkled im the rill 5-— 
The stars of night lay calo aud bright 
In the silver-waved Genil 


tar 
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But the Christian hymn, from the city 
dim, 
Came loud upon his ear,— 
He heard the shout of the rabble rout 
And he could not bear to hear 
He turn'd aside, for he felt the tide 
Of tears begin to flow ; 
But the drops came fast, and he wept at 
last 
Int he bitterness of woe. 


“ Farewell! ye towers, and streams, and 
bowers, 

A last farewell,” he said~ 

Outspake his queenly mother then 
As she raised her stately head : 

** Tis well they part—the coward heart 
Should end as it began, 

And he may weep, that could not keep 
His Kingdom like a man.” 


_ 


CONTRAST BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
IRELAND. 

From Townsend's Tour through Great Britam 
and Ireland.) 

A sosourn of six weeks in the 
north of England afforded opporteani- 
ty of more acquatmtance with nation- 
al habits and manners, than is to be 
obtained in the usiral rapidity of tra- 
velling. | speak of the peasantry and 
lower orders; forthe higher classes 
have less peculiarities, and the com- 
pany frequenting watering-places is 
collected from all quarters. About 
Harrogate,and I believe in most coun- 
try parts of England, the people still 
maintain that steady, upright, and de- 
corous character, which has made 
them so long distinguished and so 
justly admired. ‘Ther habits of do- 
mestic decency, their unremitting at- 
tention to cleauliness, aud the come 
fort and happiness even of the hum- 
blest dwelling, though viewed by oar 
Irish eyes with pleasure and admira- 
tion, yet excited paimful recellection 
of the inferiority we had left at home. 
No clamour, no brawls, no drunken 
riet, no piitenng, no {respass, Ho Mn- 
pusition, vo wrangle did we ever hear 
of during our stay ; not, indeed, that 
such occurrences nevertake place,but 
that they are very uncommon, I have 
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o'ten visited some of the inferior dwell- 
ings, for the purpose of seeing what 
IT never failed to find,—the unexpen- 
sive luxury of cleanliness and comfort. 
There is nol, | believe, a house of any 
description at Harrogate that has uot 
a clock and a warming-pan among its 
articles of furniture, all of which are 
as nice and bright, as if their only pur- 
pose was to please the eve —One some- 
times hears of the unsocial manners 
and surly demeanour of the Euglish 
peasantry, aud of their indifference to 
all concerns but their own. Blunt 
they are, il ts true, in deportment, but 
kind in heart, end when civilly ad- 
dressed by their superiors, most civil 
aud obliging. But that 
without obsequiousness, and they re- 


civility ts 


volt immediately against any thing 
like superciliousness or overbearing 
Lam induced to believe, that those who 
charge them with rudeness have them- 
what they 
deem an improper or Wwnpe rliiment re- 
turn. To Englishmen,who have been 
long accustomed to feel ani value the 
protection of equal laws, that dispa- 
rity, so common iu 
where the plebeian never thinks of 
resenting either the insult or injury 
of a superior, is altogether unknown. 
They are not without re spect ior those 
above them, but as that respect is un- 
mixed with fear, they never lose sight 
of tieir own independence 


selves alone to blame for 


other couutries, 


, or ite COn- 
versiny with their superiors, forget 
themselves to be men. 
that this equality, not of ranks but of 


rights, is derived from a strict admit 


Conscious 


nistration ofjust laws, they are scrupu- 

lously honest in ther dealiuys, and 
vi | 

sedlulous to bring otlenders agaist the 

common tterest to condign punish 

ment. The difficulty of es pig jus- 


tice where all are combined agaist 
huavery, renders crime unfrequent and 
adds greatly to the general measure 
of contentment, security, and happrt 
ness.—() that Lcould draw a similar 
pre ure of a country | love 


though [ adaure less! 


more, 
But our hopes 
of assimilation are not destitute of en- 
couragement. ‘Time was when Eng 


gland and Treland. 


land was in as disorderly a state as the 
lreland are now, and 
inferior to its best. 


worst parts ol 
very 
ereat difficulties to be removed, but 
removed they may gradually be, ina 
great measure at least, by diffusion of 
useful knowledge, regular and equal 
administration of justice, improve ment 
of national industry, better examples 
on the part of the gentry, aud more 
judicious liberality on the part of the 
great landholders Of these last J 
could with pleasure enumerate some 
‘Two occurred 


There are 


illustrious wmstances. 
tous in the course of our journey, 
which it would be unpardonable to 
omit. The village 
cinity of Rathcormuck tn Chis county, 
to have been the 


md immediate vie 


which | remeber 
filth and 
boasted the honour of returning two 
members to the lrish Parhament, has 


abode of misery, when it 


experienced so happy a change under 
the auspice sof the Tonson famnly,that 
] was unable to recoguize my old ac- 
quaintince. ‘The houses both in the 
Village and the neighbourhood are not 
Only neat and clean, but got up ina 
style of elegance that altogether sur 
Very years had 


not elapsed since I last saw iu, so 


prised me. many 
that bemeg quite unprepared for such 
a coup dail,the alteration of scene ap 
peared the work of 


chauter, 


1 benevolent en- 


Phe second instance is to be found 
at Abbeyleix,(on the road fromCashel 
Lord De Veset has 


employed many years and much ex- 


to Dublin,) where 


penditure in sttilar and even superior 
improvements, because on a larger 
scale. ‘Tosay the truth, Psaw nothing 
comparable tort many partot our toar, 
Phas is something better than drain 
ing an Irish estate of wealth, to be 
spent inthe enjoyment ofevery luxury 
except the luxury of domg good, and 
for the advantage of any people except 
claim 


those who have an hereditary 


to benefits and attentions which they 
rmitted to enjov. tas ne- 
cessary to observe,that the benehicene 
unprovers has not confined 


sell to externals, but that the morals 


are not ye 


of such 
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og well as the comforts of their tenant- 
ry have been similarly ameliorated ; 
snd it issurely unnecessary to remark, 
that the satisfaction has been recipro- 
cal, and that to minds sodisposed, the 
gratitude aud happiness of the people 
is the noblest reward they can receive. 
Such examples, and l[kuow there are 
many others, though few, perhaps, in 
so eminent a degree, sufficiently ob- 
viate the complaint frequently made 
by landlords averse to trouble, and 
deficient in perseverance, that the na. 
tional habits are unconquerable, ‘To 
root out those that 
plant good, is unquestionably difhcult, 


are evil, and im- 


and not be accomplished by a coup de 


main. Inthe course of proceeding, 
vexatious disappointments and pro 


voking mortifications will be 
rienced ; but what has been Jocally 
done might be done geverally, were 
the same qualities of patient persever- 
ance applied to the undertaking. he 


cx pe- 


worst of the case at present ts, that if 
all who were able were also willing 
to be imitators of the bright example, 
the namber ts not sufficient for the 
exigencies of the case. Some are ab- 


sentees from necessity, aud some from 


motives less excusable. ‘Lhere are 
many tracks destitute of respectable 
gentry, aud too many of those who 
write L’squire alter their names, are 
as idle, as ignorant, and as much in 
waut of reformation, @s the peasants 


amoug whom they live. 


STANZAS. —HE NEVER SWMIL D AGAIN 
Wl 1 4 \ 
e t on \ s 
i 
' i ‘ 
i ‘ . i 
I € ' 
Tur bark at helda Prince we , 
Phe pine waves ro 
Aud it Leugla v i D 
l { tw t Son 
H ] va é i 
t v break its cha 
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There stood proud forms around his 
The state ly ar d the brave ; 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one beneath the ? 


irone, 


wave 
Before him passed the young and fair 
In Pleasure’s reckless train; 
But seas dash’d o’er his son’s bright 
hair,— 
He never smil’d again ! 


He sat where festal bowls went round, 
He heard the minstrel sing 

He saw the tourney’s victor crown'd 
Amidst the knightly ring 

A murmur of the restless deep 
Seem’'d blent with every strain, 

A voice of winds that would not sleep=— 
He never smil’d again! 


Hearts, in that time, clos’d o’er the 
trace 
Of vows once fondly pour’d, 
And strangers took the kinsman’s place 
At many a joyous hoard, 
Graves which true love had wash’d with 
tears 
Were left to Heaven's bright rain ; 
Presh bopes were born for other years-— 
de wever smil'd again! 


ee ee 


A COCKNEY SQUIRE 

Sir,—I have often heard it remark- 
ed, that the recollections of a long 
life would furnish incidents as singue 
lar as any recorded in the annals of 
fiction, and delineations of character 
as grotesque and absurd as any which 
produced on the stage in the 
My own experience 
very much me to agree to 
this opmion; and while I was read. 
img the novel of Percy Mallory 
the character of Sir Ferebee de La y 
brought to my remembrance a persou 
well known tome ia youth, and of 
whom lan strongly impelled to relate 
a few traits:—After a lapse of forty 
extensive know- 
character of 


cau be 
broadest farce 
inclines 


years, and a more 
ledge of 
this person still appears to me singu- 
Ile was the Squire 


mankimd, the 


lar and amusing. 
of the parish in which | was born, 
b I passed my earliest and 
1orT- 


md in wh 
j 


happiest Years; a man of large 


- 





v6 


had accumulated in 
With this he pure hased from 
a noble but decayed family a consider- 
able estate, with a handsome man- 


tune, which he 
trade. 


sion, and removed from St, 
Axe to take possession of if, with a 
determined purpose vot only to be- 
come a country gentleman, but a tine 
gentleman; a pattern of good breed 


Mary 


mg; the glassin which hisneighbours 
might dress themselves. My father 
always attributed this last resolution 
to his h vite once passed an hour ith 
company with Richardson, (an occur- 
at the 
“Sir Charles Granudisou”’ 


rence he was foud of relatug, 
time when 
was in his meridian of glory. Inpur- 
suance of this plan, hismanuers were 
punctilious to the lastdegree ; he al- 
ways bow ed on the hand of eve ry lady 
he addressed with the commonest ci- 
vility ; the whole world would not have 
bribed him to turn his back in gomg 
out of arvom, | can laugh now at the 
wicked and eager hope with which 
my brother and I used to watch his 
exit from the fire-place to the door ot 
lis forty-five feet long 
with what glee we auticipated that 
some unlucky chance would over 
throw him in the progress of his back 
ing and bowing. But those were not 
the days of foot-stools, ottomans, and 
work-tables; no elegant lumber lit- 
tered lis drawing-room, and the ex 
perienced pilot always reached the 
portinsafety. At the time! remem 
ber lun, he litthe creature, 
hardly five feet high, very much re- 
sembling Falstaff’s description of Jus 
tice Shallow: pinched in the waist 
like an hour-glass, and 
Over 
skin exactly the co 
lour of a waluut,the effect relieved by 
a jet black wig curled above the ears 
and tied 
was exchanged for 





saloon, and 


was a 


! 
iving the Wea 


of a dried wasp. this anatomy 


was stretched a 


behind, Ou ligh days this 
awig witha high 
powdered toupet, a bushy frizure at 


the sides, and a bag. He yenerally 


wore a grass-green suit with a gold 
edging, and a little triangular cocked 
hatuuder lis arm. At his first out- 
set as a rural ¢ vitot his fami 





qu kiy spreas hls 


} agrihuilkral ec 
periments were only rivalled in ab. 
surdity by the schemes of the | Apu 
Of these I only recollect 
the first, 1 plan for fat. 
te ning pigs on cuc numbers, whic hi was 


tau 
two or three: 


sages. 


soon relinquished. ‘There was a very 
fine rookery at a farm 
park-wall, which became the object 
of his envy. He sent for his bailiff, 
and told him he intended to keep 
rooks as well as his neighbours; the 
man informed him that this did not de 
pend upon his willand pleasure, for 
though the near the mansion. 
house were lofty and well placed for 
the birds 
the m,""— 
must be 

I shal 
build a number of nests to save them 
the trouble, 
flights will come, and how glad they 
will be to occupy them.” In vain did 


close to | 5 


trees 


“ 


a rooke ry, yet somehow 
had never seemed to faney 
« That 


the fault of the late proprietor 


replied the Squire 
and you will see what 


the barlitl remonstrate ; he was forced 
to procure the church-ladder, and t 
the nergh. 
bourhood, was seen ascending the 


the mlinite amazement of 


trecs with a large basket of twigs, and 
coustructing, as well as he 
about fifty But the 
rooks were blind to the protlered ad. 


could 


nests, obstinate 


vantage ; they came, it is true, and 
tlew round, cawimg loudly, and re. 
joicing m the magazme of materials 


so bouutifully provided near home 


id ere a week was ended, were 80 
basely ungrateful as to remove the 
Whole piece-meal to repair the 


breaches made by the storms of win 
old habitations, and to 
coustruct new Bathed tn this 


hope of establishing a 
“ 


ter m thew 
ones, 
colony, | 

turned his 


much man 


channel, an 


enduring 
into 
sencing again for the bailitl, 1 forme 
him that he had resolved to keep bees 
The oan « nquired how many stocks 
he would 


thoughts another 


have 
ceiwing a fierce reprimand for the ex 


purchased @ and re- 


travayance of lis proposal, was asked 
how he could be so thoughtless as t 
recommend a purchase of what might 

} | | the downs? 


si procured of 


x0 tus 














er 


in ab. 


Ipt 


ollect 


hi was 
very 
oO lus 
bject 
abil, 
keep 
> the 
ot ae 
*» for 
sion. 
d for 


birds 


He was ordered tu lire ien women to 
giv quest of beesnext morning, and 
hives for receiving the 


Larly in the vext morning 


lu prepare 
aplives. 

the detachment started for the downs, 
each furnished with a tiu canister to 
ontain the spoil; and after running 
! 

vwecs 


bout for hours, stunning the 


with blows from their straw hats, and 
ing stiugs without number, 


encounter 


wed about thirty prisoners, who 


were safely lodged in the hive; but, 
as has been the fate of many arduoas 
nnpaigns, litte advantaye accrued 


from allthis fatigue and cdanyvet Next 


morning the Squire sallied forth tov 


sit hismew colony: as he yppe iched, 
1 loud humming assured hion the 
were hard at work, when, to } n 
finite disappomtment, it was mn 
that the bees had all made their escape 
through a small hole in the hive, 
leaving behind them only ar f 
tunate humble bee, whose b pre- 
vented his squeez y himself th rh 
the aperture, and whose loud com 
plaints bad been aiustaken for the 
busy hum of industry. l can | t- 
ly recollect a carriage which tl ri- 


ginal bailt, and which he called bis 


foxhunter: one side was bung on 
springs, and had a cushioned seat oc- 
cupied by his lady; the Opposite side 
was without springs, and mistead a 
seat had a small sort of w len horse, 
ou which was asaddle. Ontl hie 
took his pl ce, rising in the st rups 
vith great assiduity, and literally, ac. 
‘ iz tothe Amer ) phrase, tuk 

varuie » hos carriage I) e was 

»conventality of spirit betwee ymiy 
father and the Squire; but the for- 
mer, Who was one f the most « | 

d kind-hearted of mev, was ever 


desirous of lookit v 


poiuts of thi 


to the best 


} 
Our 


1 
character 


bour, and they lived on terms 
siderable intimacy. Twice a vear the 
Whole of our family received an is 
tation to the grand dinners which 
were given to the neighbourhood 
and happy were my brother | 


that stated banquets « 


these 
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holidays did 
occasions, look out for a 


nier riow AN RIOUSIS 


we, On these 


’ 


gloomy day or a threatening cloud, 


for if there was the least apprehen- 
sion of rain, the coach was sent for 
s, though the distance was not a 


quarter of a mile. ‘This stately vehicle, 
s large as the city statecoach, never 
left the coach-house without being 
drawn by four sleek black horses, 
with stump tails, such as are now ouly 
seen sometimes in teams of waggon- 
horses on the western road: it would 
not have been becoming the Squire's 
dignity to have it moved by a pair. 
tlow welistened for itsapproach, and 
rumbled and 


iweht the sound as it 
i] fo summon 


rolied lie vily time 
my mother to put on her white gloves, 
take her fan in her hand, and a 
peep in the looking-glass! How 
stood dancing for joy at the door 

tch the dexterousold coachman, 


in his yellow wig with ifs tobacco-pipe 


ohm 


rls, his laced triangular hat, and his 


livery, trotting into the 
iid whirling round the little 
inch without 
flower-bor- 


t is 


skirting to an 
mother's 
g the pots of gera- 
each side of 


lamuging my 
or overturn 
biums and carnations on 
Hiow joyfully we leap- 
ed intothe carriage! What a mansion 
it seemed to us! How we stretched 


cers, 


the door-way! 


ourselves to our utmost height, as we 
lrove along, that we might be seen 
s well as see through the large heavy 
plate-glass windows which required 
irm to 
on y di iwhbac k 


vy father’s strong 
aud let down! ‘The 
to this delight was its short duration, 
Then the awful alighting at the hall. 

or, Where the Squire himself re- 
ceived us, first consecrating his hand 
witha kiss before he 
mv mother to couduct her to the 
saloon, and se 
stuffed crimson damask chairs, which 
with their gilt and ponderous feet 


draw up 


presente d itto 
ereat 


it her in one of the well 


r forwards, were placed in 


protrudn e 
r large and mmposing circle at due dis- 
Then the 


tance from the fire-place. 
] } 


f the 


hh we al ’ t Nord 


Viniprat wil 
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the stewed carp, the haunch of veni- 
son,and the hashed calves head! even 
the great silver epergue, with all its 
glittering store of pendant baskets, 
filled with pickles of every sort and 
colour, hardly obtained a glance from 
us: it was vot “savoury meat which 
our souls loved ;” our hearts were fix 
ed, and our appetites prepared for 
the second course, for well we knew 
the joys in reserve. 

At the head of theSquire’sestablish- 
ment wasan old housekeeper, a tall 
portly matron,with dark hair combed 
over acushion of a foot high, ou the 
top of which was a fabric of lace, and 
muslin aod ribbon, which would fure 
nish materials for a dozen caps of mo- 
derate dimensious, Between this dig 
nified female and the housekes per ot 
a neighbouring rich bachelor, the 
most active rivalry prevailed; on 
friend never went to London, an ad- 
vantage her 
by which she acquired many new 
Lut these 


is they were 


tutagonist poussess¢ d, aud 


modes of Je« orating a table 
new fangled triumphs 


‘ illed 


m the Squire's family) were 
counterbalanced by our friend's supe- 


cior invention,and resource in her owu 


powers, and by a certain mystical 
com] und called a qu hing pudding, 
so superemineot in flavour as to be 
deemed unequalled. This receipt she 
declared she would not give to hei 


own sister mm ber lifetime, but beld out 
tomy me 


a hope of commune iting tt 
ther ou her deatl 


th benefit she 


bed, tir return 


herself to 


conceived 


huve derwed frome my father’s s 

TODS. the results of this strug ! 
fine were such as would make t 

erudite Dr. Kitchener, the renowned 
Ude, and the more humble George 
Prederi Nutt, fade there dinitnished 
hie Se Lhe ol ries of the second 
course, With such @ stimulus, pact i 
Jarly when the rich bachelor was ous 
< the porty, can hard] be « erved 


am these degenerat 


adayvs, when t 
| fusion of sweets wil | useadl to 


deck the tables « r yranadsire are 


table, totlering under the 


weight of 
the class salve t loaded with a ple of 


je Ihes and whipt S\ Nabubs,— the truf. 
fle emulating Mont Blane in height 
and snowy whiteness, the hen’'s nest 
in flummery; the desert islands of 
curds and candy; the still more ad. 
mirable floating tsland with its barley. 
sugar temple, towards which two pa 
pier maché figures were pri 
hand in hand, on a walk made of « 


ceeding 


loured comfits; in short, here were 
realized all Belvidera’s willest fancies, 
“Seas of milk and ships of amber, 
Llow we rejowed in the success of th 

mancuvies which had placed us ata 


distance from my mother’s anxious 


eye, snugly sheltered by a good 


tured, protuberant ol 
itatmed that 
1} ran ¢ ul 





wl 





her theory by our pr ice; how dex 


terously we 


tothe short hem wl 


was ulfered yeall to ir recolcctions 
1] sons of temperance which ha 
been read to us in the morning ; how 
little did we profit: by them, and yet 
how often iu the course of the evening 
‘ wet tly knowledge t ir Wis 
don Of the Squire’s lady | have 
fainter re ct > but T reme r 
t , | rd, that wher irvie 
| was very beautiful auds 
ct | i van us ther t 

wus " at j “ of w t 
‘ e he ' ss ~ 

" ' 

\ pos , 1 ( tute 

] . it i ha wl 
her f i en kilyv,w d) hav 
been asin hesteemed he was 


mired; but she despised her little sore 


‘ i nd was at no 4 ns 
cone hed tempt; this of pro- 
‘ ed f sof ah rous hk , 
t ta t 5 tot 

| ! aid et vy 
j s ‘ elimes exaspera 
hi tos idegree, that Lhave he 








ch ry Squire. 





ht of flering a succession of oaths, and in 
ile of his storm of passion totally forgetting 
truf. the Grandisouian suavity on which he 
ight usually piqued himself, To these 
nest ebullitions she would only say, “I 
ls of wish, my dear, vou would have a lit- 
e ad. tle more consideration for my employ- 
rley. ments; how is it possible that | can 
O pa thread a nec while vou are risking 
ling behind me io this extraordinary man- 
fe ner.” Ttmavt posed how much 
were such a ret { “ 1 mecrease 
C1ES, the energy of bis Highland tlings ma 
err the torrent of his oaths. Tu the latter 
f tl years of in . the harmouv of our 
ita intercour s whatinterrupted 
‘ 1OUS } Ap wl hy thee Squire put 
! tion so ,L believe, to create some 
0 t ! suits, having fou | 
. i th ri t le ermments bad 
‘ dinv t d vexation of spirit 
erily He } fa wie list cl pel mm hus 
dex J engaged the services of tw 
i ‘ s, who we received 
é i | Psat at his table 
] A ‘ of the most ordinary 
HONS ’ s hehad ever a great 
ha share « ivi ! wledge, he never 
how ruy t mand ther services 
! yet an 5 k-d s to make hav, « 
WIS rand y to market, fetel 
Wis ! ‘, | them active ! 
ve ( i “ they coul | 
r ere s l Pehada fine avy 
i ‘ trees, nl ( | | 
is ‘ yecry he made hist st 
| } ts oat «| 1] t, 
} i rt 
S y dainty operation was 
t f 1 | them to ¢ 
yi s with hands wl 
’ l, wel 
L| tbsurdit l 
sure deorens ted the neigh 
s f t he remov to tl | 
yy { v | " hased a 
’ ! ’ pused tis cvel . 
t tt r , the me . 
r v! net eriatedy aleach 
louse \s ! do hel 
iT) rdominton ot s 
s i 
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a shelter for him- 
in the form of a centry-box, the 
frame very slight, covered with oiled 
paper, and having a hittle round glass 
window in front; it was furnished 
with handles on the inside, and thus 
protected trom the sharp air of the 
heath, he took his nightly round. But, 
like Dadalus, his invention proved fa- 
to him at last, for one windy night 
hine was blown over, and ere 
the servant,who carried a lantern be- 
extricate him and set 
him on lis legs, the force of his strug- 
the p the wind had 


night, he invented 


S¢ 


tal 
ris ta 
for 


1 , 
e tin, could 


wer ol 


es and 


roiled him into a pool of water by the 
road side; by this means he caught so 
severe a cold, and received so many 
bruises, that fever ensued, from 


The estate 
passed to adistant 
relation, who unmediately disposed of 


which he never recovered, 


tid abst nn -hous¢ 


it; and no vestige of my whimsical 
neighbour remaius but in the re- 
collections which | have now submit- 


ted to yot Ba Fs 


il perus il. 


PRYNNE, THE PURITAN 


Praxwe seldom dined: every three 
ir hours hemunched a mauchet, 
refreshed lis exhausted spirits 

bh ale brought to him by his 

ah 


this road of writing,” 


\v ser- 


when was put into 


as crabbed An- 


vant; and 


thony telleth, he fixed on “ a long 
quilted cap, which came an ine h over 
his eves, serving as an umbrella to 
defend them from too much light ;” 
lthen, hunger nor thirst did he 
experience, save that of his volumi 
I pages Prvone has written a li 
i ry, amounting, think, to nearly 
two hundred books. Our unlucky 
hor, whose life was involved inau- 
thorship, 1 his happimess, nodoubt, 
the habitual ext rance of his pen, 
seems to have « sidered the being 
red from his | , ink,and books, 

ri his a ionment, as an act 

I Darbar s than the loss of hus 


rsevcr 


Pheext ry | 
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of Pryune inthis fever of his pen ap- 
pears in the following title of one of 
his extraordinary volumes :—“ Com- 
fortable Cordials against discomforta- 
ble Fears of Imprisonment ; contain- 
ing some Latin Verses, Sentences, and 
Texts of Scripture, written by Mr. 
Wm. Prynne on his Chamber Walls, 
in the ‘Tower of London, during his 
imprisonment there; translated by 
him into English Verse, 1641.” 
Prynne literally verified Pope's de- 
scription :— 


“ Is there, who, locked from ink and 
paper, scrawls 

With desperate charcoal round iiis dark 
ened walls.” 


We have also a catalogue of print- 
ed books written by Wm. Prynne, 
Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, in three classes, 


Berore> 
Durine ) 
his 
and \ 
SInct 


with this motto “ Jucundi acti la 
1048. The secret 
this voluminous author 
with a characteristic event 4 con- 
temporary who saw Prynne im the 
piliory at Cheapside, informs us that 
while he stood there, they “burnt his 
huge volumes under his nose, which 
had almost suffocated him.’ Yet such 
was the spirit of party, that a puri- 
tance sister bequeathed a legacy to 
purchase all the works of Prynne for 
Sion college, where many still repose 

for by an odd fatality, in the fire 
which burnt that library these vo 
lumes were saved, from tdeathat folios 
were the most valuable ' 


np) wonment, 


bores,” history of 


cone ude S 





VARIETIES 


Fox's Opinion of the French he 
following anecdote of Fox, at a tin 
when declining life hadtaught him the 
more sober views of character, is in 
teresting. Ele had now lost his old 


homage for our republican mupertal 


neighbours, 


’ 


of the latest +4 f Fox 





the conversation turned on the com. 
parative wisdom of the French and 
English character. ‘The Frenchman, 
it was observed, ‘ delights himself with 
the present; the Englishman makes 
himself anxious about the future. Is 
not the Frenchman the riser ?’—* He 
may be the merrier,’ said Fox; ‘but 
did you ever hear of a savage who did 
not buy a mirror 





1 preference to a 
. , 
telescope ? 


Sir P. Francts —The late Sir Phi. 
lip Francis has not figured extensively 
. 


, 


isa diseur de bows mots; yet he was 
a pows rful conversationutst, practised 
in arecmarkably Keen and studied dic. 
tion, and before the period when he 
sunk into a kind of eloquent dotage, 
Was pungent almost beyond any man 
of histime. Though a declared WI 


he thought himself Wl used by the 
W hizs; and his sarcasms were let 
loose with uo Uulrequent Dillerness 
agaist = bits parts. The following 
tmecdote scems tous one of the hap- 
priest instances tnaginavle of the 
whole embodied feeling of such a 
mud :— 


a 


In a conversation on the merits 
the successive m uisters during the Jaake 
war, it was observed, in dispraise 
Pitt, that ‘he suffered no man of ta- 


lents m the cabinet, while some of his 


successors adopted a more lberal sys 
tem ’ sir,’ sand Sas r. Mr Hes, 
lis pecuhar style, *T owed the living 
man no love: but L will not tran 


on any mantles coffin, Pitt « 
fearno antagonist, and therefore « 


Jackalls pre 1 


who ever heard of a Aunt- 


Want no auNXtitary, 
P ks tout 
ing party of lions 


Dramatists 
that the life of amanager was like the 
lite of the On 
oustait 


tions “The number of authors whom 


.— Sheridan used to sv, 


inary of Newgate--a 


Stiperinte lence of execu 


he was forced to extiumguish, was, 
he saul, 4 perpetual massacre, that 
made St. Bartholomew's shrink 


myparas : I Writ » 3 








om. 
and 
lA, 
vith 
akes 
Is 
‘He 
but 
did 


va 


Phi 
vely 
was 


ised 


hie 





accounted tor the empioyment ofthat 
immense multitude who drain away 
vbscure years beside the ink-stand, 
and haunt the streets with tron-mould- 
ed visages, and study-coloured clothes 
It singly accounted for the rise of pa 
per, which had exhausted the rags of 
Eugland and Scotland, and had almost 
stripped off the last covering of Ire- 
land. He had counted plays until 
cal ulation sank under the number ; 
and every rejected play of them all 
scemed, like the clothes of a Spanish 
beggar, to turn intoa living, restless, 
merciless, indefatigable progeny.” 
Physicians and T'urhies.—In Spain, 
presents of sweetmeats are common 
amoung friends at Cliistmas ; and pa- 
tients send tothe medical attendants 
the established acknowledgement of 
au turkey - so that great 
practice open akindot public market 


JGoctors im 


for the disposal of their poultr ys. These 


turkies are driven in flocks by gipsies, 
who paticutly walk i the rear of the 
ungovernable phalauxes, from several 
parts of Old Castile » 
the march which they per 


ind chiefly from 
Salmaneca ; 
form is vo less than four hundred 
miles, and lasts about one-halfot the 


vear, The turkies, which are bought 


from the farmers mere chickens, ac 
quire ther full growth Ihe our ta 
shionables in travellung and seemg 
the world. 

Cast Jron OF ch St. George's 
Church, Laverpool, is wu object o 
coustderable are tectural titerest for 


tte taste, andas haves been nearly 


(he first vt church erected thee 
hing rT | wi wo the fi 

Work of the windows, doors, pillars, 
a iS, TOUTS, | , HG OThabicintes 
eurichments, ace of « t 3 Lh 
tough ts 10 feet, the breadth 47 i 
lsortiamented by asplemdid cast win 
Gow of stared glass lhe tower raise 
fo the height of OO feet, and star 

ou a liall, the side of the at t sea 
bea um, mw elevated Si> teet it 


wat tourk, and mands 


, arveti 





of the finest views of the kingdom, 
comprehending thetown and shipping 
of Liverpool, the estuary of the Mersey, 
the level surface uf Lancashire, as far 
as the eye can trace the prospect, with 
the craggy hills of Wales towards the 
west, and towards the north east the 
distant mountains of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 


Theatrical Coup.—A fellow named 
Martial describing himself as an ar- 
tist and dramatic author for one of the 
inferior theatres about Paris, was 
lately convicted of stealing some silver 
dishes. Just assentence was about to 
be pronounced, he drew a knife from 
unde' his clothes, and stabbed him- 
self desperately on the breast. He 
fell,— the court was in consternation, 
—women fainted,—a doctor was 
when it was discovered that 
the air-drawn dagger was one of those 
mortal theatrical instruments which 
inflict no puncture ! 


called ; 


Migration of Birds.—It is well 
known thatthe late Dr. Jenner devot- 
ed some years to enquiries respecting 
the ongration of birds. His nephew 
has communicated some interesting 
observations (of the late Doctor) to 
the Royal Society ; from which it ap- 
pears that there is no ground for as- 
eribing the disappearance of swallows, 
&c. in the autumn to hybernation in 
marshy banks; but that these birds 
ictually take fight from our shores 
in the autumn, and return in the 
In proof of which the Doe- 
that when birds first appear 


spring. 
tor savs, 
for the season, thes are vever i the 
emaciated aud weakened state of hy 
bernating quadrupeds when they have 


quitted their retreats; but on the con 


trary, are as vigorous and octive asat 
thy peri dot the season, The Dux 
tor pre ved that aswift was no more 


capable than any other bird of exist- 


vy under water; mid even water 


fow! cannot remain below the surface 
minvies at one 


umerates scvel al 


4 ve two or three 


fiimne 1) Pent { 

















42 Varieties 


instances where birds belonging tothe 
migratory have been seen in 
passing the Atlante; among which 
the cuckoo, the owl, and the hawk 
are included. It appears from Dr..J's 
inquiries, that the parent birds often 
migrate from some other country to 
England for the purpose of breeding ; 
after which the young birds leave this 
country in the autumn, but return 
again the ensuimg spring to pursur 
the same routine of nature; but the 
same birds are often known to return 


class 


aud build in the same spot for severa] 
years together, especially the house- 
martin. ‘The 


about the 


swifts usually ive this 


country middle of Awunst, 
when their food begins to dinputsh ; 
but the martins leave us msuccussion, 
according as they get their 
brood forward so as to endure a dis 
tant fight. But the 
ten rear two or three 
the summer, if they be surprised with 


switts, which of 


broods during 


the early approach of weather in the 
autumn, leave ther last bi | to pe. 
rih rather than delay them flight 
Dr. J. 1s of opinion, that the young 


birds do not necessarily require the 


old birds as directors iu their 
but they | 
stinet inherent im the 
directs them. For although the 
low tribe congregate mw larce flocks 


miyra 
tious ; yssess a certain t- 


nature which 


swal 


previous to their migrations, yet thos 


cannot be the case with the cuckoo, 
the nightingale, and some 


other sum 
mer birds, which are comparatively 
few in numbers, and ofa solitary cha 
racter. Phe cuckoo leaves thiscoun 


try in July, even before it s reared 
Lhe resalt of Dro J’sin 


that birds migrate for tl 


its young 
qq7uiries Is, 
same purposes ithe salmon and othe 
fish, to select a fil climate nd proper 
place tor the rearing of SUCCeSsSIVE ue 
nerations of their species 
4 Dinner Interf 
late General Bligh we < 


marching regiment, te Phos | ‘ 


were traveling ta \ ‘ re, t put 


only to be just as much tn the larder 


as would serve them for dinner, whic 


was immediately ordered. In thy 
mean time, some sporting gentlemen 
of the country came in, and finding 
there was nothing in the house put 


what was getting ready for another 
company, asked who they were? ‘The 
landlord told them, he did 
know, but he beheved the gentleman 
Ofiieer, “OL 
of the 


notadirectly 


was an Jrish well, 


he's Irish,” said one 


company, 


will 


a potatos serve lim. Here, 


waiter, take this | 


ling out 


watch pu 


1 


an Clegant gold watch, carry tt wy 
Stuirs, and ask the gentleman what's 
o'clock?” Mr. Bligh, as may be 
fined, Was not pleased with such 
mpudent message; but recollecting 
himself a moment, t k t] wat 
from the waiter, and desired bint 
present lis « mplimnents tu ee cor 


pany,and he “ Ll tell them before ie 


part ! This mess » however, | 

duced his dinner to be sent t tod 

mm quiet; Iter eat whieh, 

ped a couple of large horse 4 

Ger hisarn, aud vy it wWioistairs, 

troducec himsell u the « | vl 
telling them he was cor to bet the 

know what o'clock itw t first 
bevy 1 to  itifortine t 

the gentlemen the watch t ue 

\ cle 1 sileme t a Vit Dlig 
then began ou list leas ¥ ash 
ny them sever ‘7 jest ut 
ot them denred k wit ' 


the cucumstance, 


men, (savs he) T find Lhave moestak 
the « any myvetl Waiterawhile ag 
brought me Time ent messag 
from some | pre dn this | , 

I « me, as vou see, wy f y 
post Is prope 1 es t ti ‘ 
mistake tl roou “avid t 

“ i them a i ¢ “i 
thre S| tely of ‘ 

| Gill, stepy i 2 
drove liwitht “ 

et, wh i hn tt hiis 

lett atby w “v " 








